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The passage of the 1997 Amendments to the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act (I DEA), as well as the increased numbers of 
students with disabilities being educated part or full time in general 
education classes (U.S. Department of Education, 1997; 2002), create 
significant challenges for teacher preparation programs for both special 
and general education teachers. Specifically, the 1997 Amendments to 
I DEArequirethat special educators are knowledgeableand ski I led in the 
general education corecurriculum standards and the use of accountabil- 
ity assessment systems in order to educate students with disabilities in 
general education settings. The IDEA amendments also suggest that 
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general educators must develop the knowledge and skills necessary to 
educate the increasing numbers of students with disabilities in their 
classes and work in collaboration with special education teachers. In 
addition, the NoChi Id Left Behind legislation (NC LB, 2001) mandates an 
accountability system for all students, including those with disabilities. 
It is evident that schools are under increasing pressure to involve 
students with disabilities in many aspects of general education curricu- 
lum, assessment, and instruction. 

In response to legislative and policy changes, a growing number of 
schools and districts across the United States are adopting inclusive 
education models that integrate students with disabilities into the 
general educati on envi ronment (Thousand, Vi 1 1 a, & N evi n, 2002; Vi 1 1 a & 
Thousand, 2000). The concept of inclusion is understood and imple- 
mented in a variety of ways. It is generally understood to be a move to 
educate students with disabilities to the maximum degree possible in 
general education settings. Inclusive schools have been described as 
schools i n which thei mportanceand val ueof diversity is shown through- 
out the entire school cultureand within all programs (Falvey, 1996). 

Public schools have undergone tremendous changes in the past 
several decades. Theprogressively morediversestudent body withinthe 
public schools has stretched the limits of the traditional school system. 

I n the past, diversity was generally defined in terms of culture, linguis- 
tics, economic access, and gender. H owever, with the recent adoption of 
inclusive models, the term diversity broadens to include students with 
varied abilities, particularlythosewith disabilities (American Association 
of Col leges for Teacher Education, 2002). As general and special educa- 
tion teachersshareresponsibi I ity for educati ngstudents with disabilities, 
teacher preparation programs must reflect the knowledge and skills 
needed by both of these groups of teachers. 

In most teacher education programs acrossthecountry, a discussion 
has begun between general and special education faculty about the 
characteristics and competencies needed by both special and general 
educators in order to effectively teach a diverse population of students. 
This di al ogue has, i n some cases, evol ved i nto pi I ot programs and/or new 
models of teacher preparation for both general and special education 
teachers (Blanton, Griffin, Winn, & Pugach, 1997). I n 1990, theTeacher 
Education Division of the Council for Exceptional Children convened a 
task force of teacher educators to examine the efforts of effectively 
preparing general and special education teacherstoteach students with 
disabilities. The task force's culminating work was a publication that 
descri bes i n detai I the work at 10 schools of education that havetaken on 
this challenge and conducted systemic and comprehensive changes to 
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their traditional parallel programs of preparing special and general 
educators (Blanton, et al., 1997). The I nterstate N ew Teacher Assess- 
ment and Support Consorti um (I NTASC) (2001) hasconcl udedthat many 
of theteachi ngstandards needed by general and sped al educators overl ap 
and havedeveloped a common set of standards (I NTASC , 2001) for use i n 
teacher education programs. 

Several studies haveexami ned attitudes toward educati ng students 
with disabilities in general education settings. Yasutakeand Learner 
(1996) conducted a study of special and general education teacher 
percepti ons of and attitudes toward i ncl usi ve practices, concl udi ng that 
general education teachersdid not possessthe practical trainingtomake 
inclusion successful. In addition, teachers felt that special education 
supports were insufficient within the general education class to foster 
successful inclusion. 

In another study of attitudes toward inclusion in rural settings, 
special and general educati on teachers and administrators held cautious 
attitudes toward inclusion (Wigle & Wilcox, 1997). The researchers 
offered specific recommendations for both general and special education 
teachers. Relevant to the study reported here, they found that both 
groups of teachers must posses the knowledge and skills to effectively 
collaborate and work together. Also, general and special educators must 
have the ski I Is necessary to modify educational programs to effectively 
meet the needs of individual students. 

Olson, Chalmers, and Hoover (1997) conducted in-depth interviews 
with general educationteacherswhohadbeenidentifiedbyprinci pals and 
special education teacher col leagues as ski I led at including students with 
di sabi I i ti es i n thei r cl assrooms. Several themes emerged from th i s study 
that havesignifi cant implicationsforteacher preparation programs.The 
general education teachers 

♦ considered themselves to possess essential dispositions; specifical ly, 
tolerance, reflectivity, and flexibility; 

♦ assumed responsibility for all their students, including those with 
disabilities; 

♦ experienced a positivecollaborativerelationship with special educators; 

♦ indicated that students with disabilities required an adjustment time 
to become acquainted with the classroom routines and culture; 

♦ indicatedthattheir model ingofacceptanceofthestudent with disabili- 
ties in their classes was paramount to the success of the inclusion; 

♦ cited insufficient time to collaborate; 
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♦ and, in spiteof their success, expressed reservations about including 

all students. 

One of the most important teacher preparation implications from this 
study wasthat prospective candidates should possessa positive disposi- 
tion toward students with disabilities in order to be admitted to teacher 
preparation programs. 

In South Carolina, 342 general education teachers participated in a 
survey related toattitudes toward theinclusi on of students with disabili- 
ties in general education classes (Monahan, Marino, & Miller, 2000). 
Seventy-two percent of the respondents believed that inclusion would 
never be successful due to resistance from general education teachers, 
whi le 75% of the respondents i ndicated that general educati on teachers 
did not possess the instructional skills necessary to effectively teach 
students with disabilities. With regard to collaboration, 84% of the 
respondents felt that both special and general education teachers must 
possesstheskillstoeffectivelycollaboratewithoneanother.Theauthors 
concl udethat offeri ng a "mai nstreami ng"courseas thesi ngle method for 
general education teachers falls short of providing them with the 
competencies needed Unsuccessful lyincludestudents with disabilities in 
their classes. I nstead, they arguefor a comprehensive teacher prepara- 
tion program for general education teachers where, throughout their 
coursework and practica, the general education teacher candidates are 
learningtoeffectively include students with disabilities in their classes. 

This research provides strong evidence that we must examine 
teacher preparation programs and how they influenceteachers' attitudes 
toward i nclusive practices. We must devi sea teacher preparation system 
that provides systematic and extensive development of the knowledge 
and skills necessary for teachers to implement inclusive education. 
D 'Alonzo, Giordano, and Cross (1996) recommended that in order to 
i mprovegeneral education teachers' attitudes about inclusiveeducation, 
teacher preparation programs for both special and general educators 
must provide the competencies necessary to successfully include stu- 
dents with disabilities. 

I mportant questions remain regarding the specific knowledge and 
ski I Is needed by both general and sped al education teacherstoeffecti vely 
implement inclusive educational models. The purpose of this study was 
to i dentify and val idatetheessenti al competenci esfor sped aland general 
ed u cat ors n eeded to effect i vel y ed ucate st u dents w i t h d i sa bi I i t i es wi t h i n 
inclusive settings. Weexamined the competencies considered essential 
bythreecritical stakeholder groups: school principals, special educators, 
and general educators. 
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Method 

To identify theessential competencies for special and general educators, 
the authors utilized the expert consensus model of validation developed 
byj ohnson (1977) and used by DeFur and Taymans (1995) to identify 
competencies needed by transitional specialists. Thesteps in this model 
include: (1) identifying the competencies needed to support inclusive 
education through multi pie sources, (2) categorizing and organizing the 
competencies, (3) developing a social validation instrument for the 
competencies using a Likert scale, (4) establishing a sample of experts, 
(5) col lecti ngdata from thesampleof experts regardingthevalidity of the 
list of competencies for general and special educators, and (6) analyzing 
the data i n terms of the purpose of the study. 

Participants 

The participants in this study were general educators, special 
educators, and administrators who worked in schools that had been 
nomi nated by the leadershi p team for the Cal iforni a Statewide Systems 
Change. The grant, funded bytheU.S. Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Services (OSERS), was designed to facilitate inclusive 
ed u cat i on t h r ou gh out C a I i f or n i a . E ach of t h ese school s h ad successf u 1 1 y 
i ncl uded students with disabi I itiesfor at least three years and each of the 
participants had worked at the school for at least one year. The surveys 
were sent to 36 schools, including elementary, middle, and high schools. 
A total of 76 individuals completed and returned thesurvey including 18 
special education teachers, 46 general education teachers, and 12 admi n- 
istrators. Table 1 includes information regarding teaching experience. 

Measure 

Todevel op the measure, wefol lowed thesteps i n theexpert consensus 
model. First we collected several sources of competencies used in teacher 
education programs for preparing general and special educators. The 
sources of competencies compiled for validation included the literature 
previouslyreviewed,theCouncil for Exceptional Children (CEC)Common 
CoreofKnowledgeandSkillsEssentialforAII BeginningSpecial Education 
T eachers (Swan & Si rvis, 1992), theCal iforni a Standards for theT eachi ng 
Profession (California Department of Education, 1998), andtheCal iforni a 
State U n i versi ty at L os A ngel es Competenci es for t he M i I d-M oderate and 
Moderate-Severe Preliminary Level I Credential. 

Fol lowing a structured process of consensus building, threeindepen- 
dent investigators organized the competencies into categories. This 
process included establishing a list of competencies (knowledge, skills 
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Tablel 

Years of Teaching Experience and Years of Experience 
with 1 ncl usi on for Special Education Teachers, 
General Education Teachers, and Administrators (n=76) 


Teach i ng/Admi n i strati ve 
Experience 

Experience 
with 1 nclusion 



Years 

(n) 

% 

Years 

(n) 

% 

Special Educators 

1-2 

0 

0 

1-2 

1 

6 

n=18 

3-7 

7 

39 

3-7 

3 

17 

M =11% 

8-12 

5 

28 

8-12 

13 

72 

F =88% 

13 + 

6 

33 

13 + 

1 

6 

General Educators 

1-2 

3 

7 

1-2 

6 

13 

n=46 

3-7 

7 

15 

3-7 

10 

22 

M =12% 

8-12 

10 

22 

8-12 

29 

63 

F =88% 

13 + 

26 

57 

13 + 

1 

2 

Administrators 

1-2 

1 

8 




n=12 

3-7 

3 

25 

— 

— 

— 

M =25% 

8-12 

4 

33 




F =75% 

13 + 

4 

33 





and dispositions) and organizing the competencies into categories. The 
result of this process was that the CEC Common Core of Knowledge and 
Skills Essential for All Beginning Special Education Teachers (Swan & 
Sirvis, 1992) subsumed thecompetencies found inthelist compiled by the 
independent investigators. They agreed that the CEC common core 
would serve as the organizing frame for this study. 

A three-part survey was developed. Thefi rst survey section I isted 50 
author-identified competencies in random order. Partici pants responded 
usi ng a four-poi nt L i kert seal e (not i mportant, necessary, very i mportant, 
most important). They were asked to rate the importance of the 
competencies for special education teachers working in inclusive set- 
tings, and the importance of these same competencies for general 
education teachers working in inclusive settings. The second survey 
section was comprised of 11 open-ended questions about school and 
classroom contextual variables. These open-ended questions were not 
used for the study reported her e.The final survey section asked specific 
demograph i c quest i ons. A f i el d test of the survey was compl eted pr i or to 
the study. M inor adjustments were made to the survey based on the 
feedback received during the pilot. 
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Procedures and Data Analysis 

We made telephone contact with the 36 schools identified by the 
Cal iforni a StatewideSystemsChangeG rant. Theadministratorsat these 
school sal lowed ustosend thesurvey tothei r school . They further agreed 
todistributeittothespecial education and general education teachers at 
their site. After a one month period, each of the schools that had not 
returned thesurvey was called to encourage the return of the surveys. 
After two weeks the schools that had still had not returned the surveys 
were cal led agai n. There was a 50% return rate from the schools (n=18), 
with at least one special education teacher and a range of 1-10 general 
education teachers completing the survey at each of the responding 
school sites. There was a 33% return ratefrom theadministratorsat the 
schools (n=12). 

Competencies for special education teachers and general education 
teachers were ranked for each stakeholder group usi ng the mean for each 
competency. Competencies that had a mean of 3 or higher ("very 
important" and "most important") on the four point Likert scale were 
included as essential competencies. 

Results 

The competencies that all three stakeholder groups ranked as 
essential were included in the final three lists of essential competencies. 
The first list included the competencies that all stakeholder groups 
agreed were essential for both special education and general education 
teachers working in inclusive settings. The second list included the 
competencies that all stakeholder groups agreed were essential for the 
sped al educators wor ki ng i n i ncl usi vesetti ngs. Thethi rd I i st i ncl udesthe 
competencies that all stakeholder groups agreed were essential for the 
general education teachers working in inclusive settings. Means and 
standard deviations are reported for each competency based on the total 
ranking of all respondents in the three stakeholder groups. The three 
stakeholder groups reached consensus on 10 competencies essential for 
both special educators and general education teachers working in 
inclusive settings (seeTable2). 

The three stakeholder groups reached consensus on 24 essential 
competencies for special educators working in inclusive settings (see 
Table3). 

Lastly, the three stakeholder groups reached consensus on 4 compe- 
tencies essential for general education teachers working in inclusive 
settings (see Table 4). 

The purpose of this study was to examine and validate competencies 
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Table2 

Competencies I dentifi ed by the Respondents 
in All Three Stakeholder Groups as Essential 
for Both Special and General Educators (n=76) 


Competency 

(Scale: 4 =most important, 

3 = very important, 

2 = necessary, 1 = not important) 

General 

Education 

X s ' d 

Special 

Education 

X s ' d ' 

Promotes high level integrity, competence, 
ethics, and professional judgment. 

3.88 

.36 

3.93 

.25 

Facilitates positive self image of students. 3.71 

.56 

3.75 

.50 

Facilitates active participation in a fair 
and respectful environment that reflects 
cultural diversity. 

3.71 

.56 

3.71 

.56 

Demonstrates strong interpersonal skills 
that are considerate, sensitive, 
non-judgmental, supportive, adaptive 
and flexible. 

3.68 

.62 

3.79 

.50 

Demonstrates positive regard for all 
students, families, and professionals. 

3.88 

.36 

3.92 

.32 

1 ncreases participation of students 
with special needs in general education 
settings or community settings. 

3.21 

.90 

3.59 

.65 

Knowledge of interpersonal skills that 
work effectively with adults who have 
different styles. 

3.25 

.79 

3.55 

.65 

Selects, adapts, or modifies corecurriculum 
to make it accessible for all students. 3.16 

.73 

3.77 

.48 

Knowledge of instructional adaptations 
including alternative assignments, 
supplemental instruction, differential 
standards, and shortened assignments. 

3.05 

.81 

3.66 

.56 

Knowledge of specialized instructional 
styles and non-traditional teaching 
practices and procedures. 

3.18 

.78 

3.59 

.64 


needed by both general and special education teachers working in 
inclusive settings using an expert consensus model of competency 
val idation. Wesurveyed i ncl usi on experts, i .e., teachers and admi nistra- 
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Table3 

Competencies Identified by Respondents in All Three Stakeholder 
Groups as Essential for Special Educators Only (n=76) 

Competency 

(Scale: 4 = most important, 3 =very important, 
2 =necessary, 1 =not important) 

X 

s.d 

Knowledge of common characteristics of different 
disabilities and the effect on children's education, 
development and quality of life. 

3.75 

.49 

Knowledge of principles and techniques of behavior 
modification and cognitive behavior modification. 

3.71 

.51 

Implements collaborative and consultative relationships 
by co-planning and co-teaching, establishing and adhering 
to meetings, developing 1 EPs, and sharing expertise. 

3.71 

.49 

Designs, implements, and evaluates behavior modification 
programs for individuals and groups of students. 

3.55 

.65 

Facilitates collaborative and consultative relationships 
with general education teachers and support staff to 
improve teaching and learning. 

3.69 

.55 

Knowledge of historical and legal aspects of student/parent 
rights, safeguards, and special education practices. 

3.58 

.69 

Ability to collect background information regarding 
academic, medical, and family history for assessment 
and classroom planning. 

3.62 

.57 

Develops individualized programs based on long-term 
goals and objectives in a variety of settings. 

3.62 

.54 

Implements assessment information to make 
appropriate instructional decisions and placements that 
include considerations for diversity. 

3.59 

.62 

Complies with local, state, and federal guidelines for 
special education programs. 

3.50 

.72 

Facilitates transitions for special education students 
between elementary school, middleschool, and high school. 

3.61 

.59 

Develops a system for monitoring student progress 
in the instructional setting. 

3.54 

.60 

Trains and directs the activities of paraprofessionals, 
aides, volunteers, or peer tutors. 

3.53 

.60 


— Table3continued on next page— 
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Table 3 (conti nued) 

Competency 

(Scale: 4 = most important, 3 =very important, 
2 =necessary, 1 = not important) 

X 

s.d 

Conducts appropriate assessment of student behavior, 
including standardized and non-standardized tests, 
observation, environmental assessment, functional 
analysis of behavior, and other techniques. 

3.63 

.63 

Knowledge of planned and spontaneous adaptations. 

3.56 

.63 

Knowledge of identification criteria for students with 
disabilities. 

3.49 

.77 

Demonstrates knowledge of current and emerging 
instructional practices and skills. 

3.48 

.65 

1 mplements and interprets various types of formal 
and informal assessments as determined by individual 
student needs. 

3.48 

.71 

Creates and maintains comprehensive special education 
files. 

3.44 

.71 

Provides opportunities and experiences that promote 
choiceand self-direction. 

3.41 

.69 

Encourages and assists families to become active 
participants in the educational team. 

3.49 

.67 

Coordinates services, activities, and planning 
appropriate for transition to adulthood. 

3.35 

.76 

Devel ops recepti ve/expressi ve commu ni cati on ski 1 1 s wi th i n 
the learning environment. 

3.39 

.69 

Implementsa procedurefor effective use of time and 
management of materials. 

3.25 

.79 


torswhoworkedinschoolsthat had implemented an inclusive model long 
enough to "iron out the kinks" in their schools (three or more years). 
F ul I an (2002) suggests that signifi cant change takes three to five years 
and we reasoned that participants with this level of experience would 
offer a seasoned "voice of experience" to our expert consensus validation 
process. In this process, we were looking for consensus among raters 
because multi pie perspectives con vergi ng on a si ngle competency would 
indicate validation of its importance. 

Surprisingly, there was consistent agreement among thethree rater 
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Table4 

Competencies Identified by Respondents in All Three Stakeholder 
Groups as Essential for General Educators Only (n=76) 

Competency 

(Scale: 4 = most important, 3 =very important, 
2 = necessary, 1 =not important) 

X 

s.d. 

Knowledge of general education assessment procedures. 

3.38 

.79 

1 mplements lesson plans that are appropriate for diverse 
learners. 

3.41 

.84 

Facilitates the physical classroom environment that 
allows for flexible scheduling and transition times. 

3.33 

.79 

Knowledge of procedures and regulations for reporting 
child abuse and the legal rights and responsibilities 
of teachers and students. 

3.16 

.94 


groups of general educators, special educators and school administrators 
about these competencies. N umerous competencies yielded convergent 
validation among stakeholders. 

As indicated previously, there were 10 competencies identified as 
essential for both general and special educators to implement an inclu- 
sive model . M any of these shared competencies are related to teachers' 
dispositions and belief systems. For example, the competencies include 
"integrity, ethics, and professional judgment," fostering a "fair and 
respectful environment," "having positive regard for students, families 
and professionals, "and having interpersonal skillsthatare"considerate, 
sensitive, nonjudgmental, supportive, adaptive and flexible. "Most of us 
would agree that these are characteristics that we would wish for all 
teachers who work with students with disabilities regardless of their role 
or model of special education. Yet, the respondents to this survey 
considered these characteristics to be extremely important to imple- 
menting inclusion, so they are not to be dismissed as merely general 
professional characteristics. 

Given the larger philosophical issues underlying inclusion, such as 
embracing disability as a form of diversity and the notion of welcoming 
all students into a community of learners, we would expect nothing less 
of the important implementers of the model than to have integrity, 
ethics, morals, and high regardfor individual students. I n our society, we 
ex pect teachers tobe mod el softhedispositionswewanttodevel op among 
our students. It is reasonable, even highly desirable, to expect that 
general and special education teachers workingin acollaborativeimple- 
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mentation would sharetheresponsi bilityof being rolemodelsof inclusive 
attitudesanddispositions. 

Also among the competencies expected of both general and special 
educators are student-centered orientations such as promoting positive 
self-image among students and beingflexibleandabletomakemodifica- 
tionsfor individual students. Though thesearenot new ideas for teachers 
working in a "mainstreaming" model (Vaughn & Schumm, 1995), an 
inclusive model brings these ski I Is to theforefront in teacher education. 
It is interesting that our raters agreed on these student-centered 
competencies considering that our sample included both elementary and 
secondary stakeholders. Vaughn and colleagues found that as grade 
increased, general educationteacherswerelesslikelytobe accommodat- 
ing of students with disabilities and that secondary teachers were the 
least adaptive (Vaughn & Schumm, 1993). Yet, teachers with extensive 
experience in inclusive models rated these competencies highly. 

Which competencies were unique to teachers' roles? Some worry 
that in an inclusive model, the "specialness" of special education may 
disappear. Yet, there were many areas of expertise that remain inthe 
realm of special education according to our expert raters. Some of the 
sped al educator-sped f i c competenci es rel ated to sped al i zed knowl edge. 
This includes knowledge of characteristics of disabilities, specialized 
instructional techniques or methods, and legal responsibilities and 
processes. Thereis noquestion that competent special educators possess 
technical knowledgethat is important tothedynamicand special ized field 
of special education. Inclusion does not neutralize or diminish the 
importance of specialization in the field of special education. 

Another area of expertise unique to special educators according to 
ou r respondent grou p of "experts" i s more pedagogi cal . S peci al educators 
are expected to be skillful in implementing collaborative relationships 
(perhaps even being the initiators or maintainers), conducting and 
communicating complex assessments, designing and implementing indi- 
vidual ized programs, and managing or coordinating other professionals 
such as paraeducators. The question arises of whether we would give 
sufficient emphasis tothese skills in merged general/special education 
preparation programs. Because these are elements of our traditional 
special education preparation programs, we must ask what might be 
uni que i n these topic areas rel ated to i mplementi ng an i ncl usion model . 
Many special educators operating in a traditional pull-out model have 
great autonomy in conducting assessment, individualizing instruction 
and managing paraprofessionals. However, inclusion may change the 
nature of these traditional roles of special educators. 

It is important to notethe importance that the three rater groups 
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gave to thespeci al educator's rol e i n assessi ng, desi gni ng and i mpl ement- 
ing behavior management plans. It is apparent that we expect special 
educators to be expert in behavior management. I n examining general 
educators' perspectives, Schumm, et al . (1995) found that students with 
behavioral challenges presented thegreatest barrier to general educators 
making appropriateadaptationsfor students with disabilities. It would be 
important for teacher preparation programs to specifically address the 
unique behavioral challenges that might arise in inclusive settings. 

In examining the competencies needed by general educators in an 
inclusive model, it is important to note that our competency list was not 
generated from traditional general education sources. Rather, we used 
theCEC competency list and a review of literature specific to inclusive 
practices. I n a sense, our study asked thequestion, To what extent might 
general educators also need additional special education-related compe- 
tencies? Few competencies were identified with consensus as solely 
important for general educators. "Knowledge of general education as- 
sessment procedures" and "knowledgeof procedures . . .for reporti ngchi Id 
abuse..." are responsi bilitiesthat would be expected of general educators 
regardless ofthespecial education model in place. However, implement- 
ing lessons for diverse learners and being flexible in scheduling are 
competenciesthat woul d be i mportant i n faci I itati ng learni ngof students 
with disabilities in an inclusive model. General education teachers often 
fear that inclusion requiresthemtohavespecializedknowledgeandskills 
that they do not possess. "I don't have the training to teach those 
students" is a common sentiment of general education teachers consid- 
ering an i ncl usi ve model . T eacher preparation programs need to address 
these concerns. 


ImplicationsforTeacher Preparation 

Like much of education, teacher education operates with a standards- 
driven focus. It is common for teacher preparation programs to develop 
curriculum around required competencies or standards identified as 
essential forteachersin particularfields of expertise. I n recent years, the 
lines between general and special education have blurred both in terms 
of practice (i.e., in the schools and community) and teacher education 
(Blanton, et al., 1997). This study helps to explicate what competencies 
ought tobei ncl uded i n teacher education programsthat prepareteachers 
to work in inclusive settings. 

Theshared competenci es identified in this study indicatethe need for 
a more coordi nated and col la bor at ive effort i n the design and del i very of 
teacher education programs. Common core coursework for all teacher 
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candidates, both general and special educators, isonewaytoaddressthe 
common competencies identified by this study as essential for both 
special and general education. Teachingthecompetenciesincoursework 
and supporti ngthem i n fieldwork and practi cum experiences i n i ncl usi ve 
general education classrooms in the teacher education program would 
ensurethattheessential knowledgeandskillsfor inclusiveeducationare 
addressed in the professional preparation of both general and special 
education teacher candidates. 

Consensus rati ngs i ndicated that there conti nues to be a knowl edge 
base that is unique to special educators as we move into inclusive 
settings. Special educators must continue to demonstrate particular 
expertise in assessment, procedural matters, and legal foundation and 
have specialized knowledge about disabilities. As we examine more 
col I aborative model sof teacher education, it is important toconsider that 
special educators must obtain a level of specialization that maybeunique 
tothei rfield (Eshi I i an, F al vey , B ove, H i bbard, L a i bl i n , M i 1 1 er , & R osen berg, 
2 000) .Thismayrequireadditional cou rsewor k a n d f i el d wor k . As i n ot her 
highly sped al i zed f i el ds, i t takes t i me to acqu i re such expert i se. 

The list of essential competencies agreed upon by all three constitu- 
ent groups for general educators, but not special educators, speakstothe 
lead role that classroom teachers generally play in managing their 
classrooms. These essential competencies are often included in teacher 
preparation programs, but without the context that the classroom will 
i ncl ude students with disabi I iti es. The i mpl icati on of these fi ndi ngs for 
general education teacher preparation is that programs need to include 
thei mpl icationsof working with studentswith disabilities within general 
education classrooms. 

All of the competencies delineated in this study can be found in the 
California Standards for the Teaching Profession (CSTP) (California 
Department of Education, 1998). As teacher education programs in 
California restructuretomeet new standards (requi red inSenateB ill 2042 
in 1998), theresults of this study can guidetherestructuring. Specifically, 
Standard 14: Preparation toTeach Special Populations in the General 
Education Classroom, and Standard 20: Educating Diverse Students 
emphasizethei mportanceof competencies del i neated i n thisstudy. Withi n 
the new California standards, there is frequent reference to effectively 
educating diverse students, and this not only includes gender, ethnicity, 
and languages spoken, but also varied abilities and disabilities. 

The data from this study provide direction and advice to teacher 
education faculty preparing general and special educators. "Preparing 
teachersfor these roles [educating students with and without disabilities 
in general education settings] requires teacher educators to blend the 
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knowledge bases of special and general education whilesustainingthe 
distinctknowledgeandcompetenciesofthetwoteachingfields"(AACTE, 
2002, p.5). More research is needed tocontinuallyvalidateand modify the 
competencies addressed in teacher education programs by thosewhoare 
teaching in K-12 schools. Such research data provide continuous assess- 
ment of competencies taught related tothe knowledge and ski I Is needed 
by both general and special education teachers. 

While this study provides valuable information about the essential 
competencies need by teachers working in inclusive models, there is 
clearly a need tocontinuethis I ineof investigation. As well, it is essential 
to continue to examine how teacher preparation programs can best 
provide the knowledge and skills to teachers that are necessary to 
support all students educated in inclusive schools. 
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